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aspects of experience. Once free from the grip of Baldwin's dialectic 
it is difficult to believe that pancalism is truly synthetic as regards 
these considerations. Finally, it may be added that Baldwin's 
emphatic teaching that the field of objective, external control as 
explored by science is the exclusive source of truth qua truth and 
that truth is ultimately subject to theoretical standards, is irrecon- 
cilable with his conclusion as to the philosophical ultimacy of the 
aesthetic experience and with the statement that a thing "is good 
and true because it is beautiful" (p. vii). That pancalism does not 
escape the dualism which so many have found it necessary time and 
again to point out in absolute idealism is honestly, though shyly, as it 
were (the word in brackets is the author's), suggested in the following 
quotation: "Nothing can be [finally] true without being beautiful, 
and nothing can be in any high sense good without being beautiful" 
(p. vii). 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Essais sur Vhistoire ginirale et comparfe des theologies et des philos- 
ophies me'dievales. Par Francois Picavet. Paris, Alcan, 1913. 
—pp. viii, 415. Fr. 7.50. 

In an earlier work, Esquisse d'une histoire genSrale et comparee des 
philosophies mSdiivales (Paris, 1905, 2 ed., 1907), Picavet made it 
clear that medieval philosophy should be studied as a part of the 
civilization to which it belonged. He had already endeavored to 
indicate in detail how this might be done, especially in his Roscellin 
(1896, enlarged 1909) and also in his Gerbert (1897). These three 
works, together with the present work, are all preliminary to the 
enterprise now so closely associated with his name, — the general and 
comparative history of medieval thought. 

As in the Esquisse so now also in the Essais " many important 
problems of continuity and development of doctrine" must be dis- 
posed of by way of propaedeutic (Pref. p. v). 1 One may get a 
good idea of these problems, and of the substantial basis underlying 
Picavet's conclusions and justifying his reputation, from the first 
two chapters of the Essais. There he outlines the extraordinary 
program of studies carried out during the preceding twenty-four 
years at the Hautes-fitudes, and since 1906 at the Sorbonne. Like 
Baeumker and de Wulf our author is also making the largest possible 
use of cooperative effort. Moreover, his singleness of purpose has 

1 All references are to the Essais, unless otherwise indicated. 
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enabled him to follow the plan of completing the stages of his work 
by publication. Thus, all of the chapters of the Esquisse had already 
appeared, in whole or in part. And the same is true of more than 
half of those constituting the present volume (I-IV, VIII, X, XI, 
XIV-XVIII). The two works should be read together because of 
the repetition inevitable in such preliminary studies. Notwithstand- 
ing appearances to the contrary, the Essais possesses a certain unity, 
which the author has traced for his reader (Pref. pp. v ff.). 

While Picavet's authority in medieval philosophy has become fully 
recognized, his importance for the general history of philosophy has 
not received the attention it deserves. The problem of writing the 
history of philosophy has engaged him from the outset, and his 
intellectual development has progressed from the broader field to the 
more restricted one, keeping ever in view the successive and simul- 
taneous relations in the development of thought. He began publishing 
at the age of thirty-four, and his first publications covered con- 
currently the late Greek and Hellenistic and the modern French and 
German fields (1885-1889). Whereas de Wulf entered upon his work 
in the medieval philosophy directly, and Baeumker came by way of 
the Greeks and the Renaissance, Picavet made his approach through 
study of the Hellenistic and the modern philosophies. "It was," he 
says, "the Ideologists and the Romanticists who first led the moderns 
to impartial study and defense of the middle ages" (Esquisse, pp. 226 
ff.). This idea constitutes the burden of his important work, Les 
Ideologues (1891). His mastery of the French philosophy is further 
evidenced in his edition of Condillac's Traite (1886) and his studies 
of La Mettrie and Maine de Biran (1889) and of D'Alembert (1894). 
His interest in and grasp of the German philosophy is clear from his 
translation of Kant's Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, with introduc- 
tion (1888), his introduction to L6on Philippe's translation of Fichte's 
Reden (1895), and the provision for it in the program above men- 
tioned. In 1888 he had treated the problem of writing the history of 
philosophy in an article entitled: Histoire de la philosophie, ce qu'elle 
a ete, ce qu'elle peut Ure (embodied later in the Esq., Ch. I). And 
the next year his ideas were illustrated in the work: De Vorigine de Id 
philosophie scolastique en France et en Allemagne (published as Vol. I, 
Bibl. d. Hautes-fitudes, sec. d. sc. relig.). After 1892 his publications 
were devoted for the most part to the medieval philosophy and the 
neo-Thomistic movement; the two being naturally connected through 
his conviction of the need of non-catholic scholarship by way of 
control and supplement (Ch. I, II, VIII, cf. Esq., Ch. IX, X). But 
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the program of studies mentioned exhibits, as perhaps its most striking 
feature, the constant provision for recurrent study of modern and 
ancient philosophy along with that of his special field; and this both 
for text-criticism and doctrinal content. Thus the mind of our 
author has moved continually back and forth throughout the entire 
field, and at a time which coincided with the new impetus in the study 
of Hellenistic and medieval thought. Hence his training and gifts 
and preferences give him a unique place in all that concerns the writing 
of the history of philosophy. 

Whether Picavet is able to complete his work in the field of his 
choice or not, he will have made a great contribution in his amassing 
of material for definitive proof of the very gradual development of 
thought. It is so easy to forget that "there has been an evolution 
and not a revolution in the intellectual progress of humanity" (p. 93), 
that his reiteration is salutary. And when he trenchantly sums up 
his attitude by saying, "that one civilization does not replace another 
overnight" (Esq., 2 ed., p. 39, n. 2), his position becomes the more 
significant. For he believes in fact that the history of philosophy 
must be treated as a part of the history of civilization, and with due 
regard for the broadest possible background, — political, social, 
economic and cultural as revealed in arts, letters, science, religion and 
all institutions (Esq., Ch. I). Nothing human is to be neglected in 
traversing the evolution of thought, if the historian of philosophy is 
to exercise the philosophic habit (p. 388). And with an eye single to 
the actual data our author would even, "from the standpoint of the 
scientific historian, refuse to make clear a conception which was not 
clear to its author" (p. 187). Thus, instead of the usual process of 
simplification in writing the history of philosophy, occasioned by 
excessive regard for expository and pedagogical demands, the logic 
of Picavet's attitude would be complicative. And he asserts most 
insistently "that our chronological divisions are artificial, and that 
the life of the spirit in man neither begins at that moment when we 
have decided to study it nor ends when it has ceased to interest us" 
(p. 79). Such an attitude carried rigorously through must obviously 
have a far-reaching effect on the conception of the history of philos- 
ophy. Picavet in effect really supplements Windelband. And the 
present volume contains various stimulating chapters which illustrate 
his idea of the continuity of thought. Such are: the Hellenic educa- 
tion of St. Paul (V); the problem of the Universal in the 12th century 
(VIII); Averroism and free-thought (XVI); the debt of Luther to 
the Theologia Germanica(XV) ; of Descartes to medieval thought 
(XVII); and of Rousseau to Favorinus (VII). 
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Much criticism of Picavet has been directed against the great 
importance which he attaches to Plotinus, whom he regards as the 
real 'master' of the middle ages (Esq., Ch. V, cf. ib. II-IV, VI, VII). 
The exaltation of Plotinus by Drews, for example, rather pales by com- 
parison; and our author has certainly given his critics ample oppor- 
tunity, which he continues to do in the present work. In reality it 
would be safer to speak of the influence of Plotinic ideas rather 
than of Plotinus, bearing in mind the common momenta of the 
early centuries of our era. And the entire question of genealogy of 
that great synthesis would seem to be still sufficiently obscure to 
warrant caution in accepting the thesis in its extreme form. But it is 
illuminating, and it is also very important for Picavet's method. 
Thus, for example, when he says that mystics like Eckhart and 
Boehme, who continued the work of Eriugena and so of Plotinus, are 
the true ancestors of the great modern German philosophers such as 
Kant and Fichte and Schelling and Hegel and Baader and Schopen- 
hauer (p. 14), new meaning is given thereby to the Romanticism in 
German Idealism. But when he counts among those who exhibit 
the influence of Plotinus an evergrowing host (e. g., Jansen, Descartes, 
Arnauld, Thomassin, Pascal, Bossuet, Malebranche, Fenelon, Turgot, 
Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Comte, and others, v. Ess. and Esq., 
passim), he would seem to be venturing a reductio ad absurdum. 
Nevertheless he is thereby making just that use of his thesis which 
he regards as necessary to his method. 

The clearest exposition yet given by Picavet of his method is to 
be found in the present work (Ch. Ill, cf. Esq., I— III, VI, VII, X). 
An interesting application of his process of separating the essential 
from the accidental is found in the attempted classification of mystics 
(Ch. IV). His "religious-thesis" is especially prominent in the chap- 
ters on the idea of divinity during the early centuries of our era 
(Ch. VI), on the World-Spirit and the Holy-Spirit (Ch. IX), and on 
science, philosophy and theology in Islam (Ch. XIX, cf. Esq., IV, 
VIII). The importance which Picavet attaches to the religious 
moment is based on his conviction that the medieval civilization 
was essentially religious in character (Esq., Ch. II). And he regards 
Plotinus as the golden thread traceable throughout the whole course 
of their thought and connecting that age with our own (Esq., pref., 
pp. viii ff.). Moreover, this is true not only of Christian thought, 
both western and eastern, but of Mohammedan and of Jewish thought 
as well. Thus the "religious- thesis" centering in Plotinus makes 
possible a history of thought which shall take due account of the 
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simultaneous relations along with the successive. Picavet believes 
that specialization has so affected historians that an attempt should 
now be made in the direction of general history; hence his attention 
to the general history of philosophy. But a general history can be 
complete and adequate only when it is comparative in the sense just 
indicated. Such, briefly, is the meaning of his general and compara- 
tive method. In contrast with Zeller, for example, who is concerned 
only with the relation of succession, Picavet would refuse to consider 
chronology without synchronology. And he believes that the "pre- 
occupation with the divine" enables such treatment for his period, 
namely, the first century to the seventeenth. He finds that all of the 
thinkers of this period exhibit a common heritage of revealed religion, 
allegorical interpretation, and desire for union with God; hence their 
common effort to reconstruct Plotinus, and the close relation between 
their theology and philosophy and science. The sources of his idea 
are duly acknowledged (pp. 33 ff.), as also the aid in its elaboration 

(pp.4ff.). 

So far as the idea is based on the religious moment there would 
seem to be little doubt of its correctness. The importance of the 
medieval theology is being more and more emphasized for a proper 
understanding of the philosophy of this period; and the amended title 
of this last volume is perhaps the best indication of our author's own 
growing conviction in this connection. Certainly the method has 
proved most illuminating for the period in question; so much so, indeed, 
that one may hope for an attempt at its broader application. Thus, 
for example, one might conceive of a similar procedure with the 
modern period, by use of the 'scientific' instead of the 'religious' 
moment. Its application to the ancient philosophy would be difficult 
because it presupposes a certain community of ideas. But research 
in the Hellenistic period makes ever more clear such community 
there; and the present tendency is rather away from extreme isolation 
of the early Greek philosophy, with some effort to rehabilitate in 
modified form the radical views of Gladisch. Picavet wisely limits 
his method to his own chosen field; but his success may well lead to 
attempts at wider application. One might hope too for an indirect 
effect of his work, namely, the stimulating of further interest in the 
studied contrast of opposite viewpoints between civilizations or within 
a civilization. Such study enables us better to estimate the adequacy 
of movements and systems (which is after all the chief function of 
the study of philosophy in its development), and is of value in checking 
a too easy-going acceptance of solutions. 
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The tenacious and persistent endurance of ideas is also involved 
in Picavet's conception. If thought penetrates slowly it also leaves 
off with equal slowness. The studies in the continuity of thought 
which this work contains furnish interesting illustrations of this. 
We have been familiar with the idea expressed by such men as 
Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer and Feuerbach, that Kant represents 
the real inauguration of modern as distinguished from medieval philos- 
ophy. And men like Saisset, Bossuet, Freudenthal, v. Hertling, 
and E. Wolff have done much to furnish specific proof of the debt of 
modern thinkers to their medieval forebears. But Picavet's stimulus 
to research in this direction is perhaps the most significant of all. He 
regards the more direct attention to the problem as a result of the 
Papal Encyclical of 1879 (pp. 335 ff.), and in his own case this has 
been true. His treatment of the Averroists and free-thought illus- 
trates very impressively how the roots of the 'modern' spirit may 
be traced back into the 13th century and earlier; and much the same 
may be said of his study of Luther. This gains in significance when 
we bear in mind that it is the same kind of connection, though un- 
conscious or even unwilling, as the deliberate connection attempted 
by Neo-Scholasticism (Ch. XVIII). His study of Descartes reviews 
most of the literature, and concludes that Descartes' originality is 
to be found in his contribution to 'scientific' philosophy, while he 
continues the philosophy and theology of the middle ages. Those 
who have suspected Descartes's direct obligation to Augustine and 
Anselm for the unique elements in his philosophy will find this study 
especially interesting. In particular Picavet again calls attention 
to Haur6au's discovery of the place which Eriugena and Eric of 
Auxerre occupy in tracing back to Plotinus the Cogito ergo sum, 
which is "more clearly expressed by Eric, and especially by Eriugena. 
than by Augustine" (pp. 14, 50, 340, cf. Esq., pp. 139, 297). Our 
author also points out how the emphasis of Socrates on self-knowledge 
passed from the moral to the metaphysical significance in Plato, and 
in Plotinus to the theological. He might have indicated further how 
the theological is mingled with the epistemological, especially in 
Augustine, Eriugena, Eric, and Descartes, with its sharpest epistemo- 
logical import in the last though as yet not divorced from the theo- 
logical. With this idol shattered (the uniqueness of the Cartesian 
doubt) we may better understand Dewey's assertion that "the con- 
scious articulation of genuinely modern tendencies has yet to come" 
(Essays, 1910, p. 61). 
The two least successful studies in the book are those on St. Paul 
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and on Rousseau. The latter is found to have borrowed directly 
certain important ideas (on maternal nursing) from Favorinus; and 
so the second century is directly connected with the eighteenth (p. 
176). Picavet could give his critics no better illustration of his ever 
imminent danger of passing from resemblance to identity. Plato's 
Republic or Tacitus' Germania might as well be connected with 
Rousseau by a like reasoning. A similar fault appears in the study 
of St, Paul, whom he r gards as the real founder of Christian philos- 
ophy in all its bearings, since the Greek and the Jewish ideas were 
synthetized by him (p. 139). "St. Paul was to Christianity what 
the Pseudo-Aristobulus and Philo were to Judaism" (p. 137, cf. p. 
132). This is very unlike the Picavet who elsewhere estimates Philo 
so high y and magnifies the synthesis of Plotinus, and whose long 
labors have made clear that the synthesis attributed to St. Paul 
could not have come before the lapse of many centuries after him. 
One may justify a sceptical attitude here by recalling Pfleiderer's 
similar attempt to rehabilitate the older view, which resulted in im- 
pairing his rewritten study of Paul. It is one thing to pick up bits of 
philosophic parlance that have passed into popular usage, and quite 
a different thing to possess the philosophic training and ability neces- 
sary to a "founder of Christian philosophy in all its bearings." 
Friedlander has made very plain that any man of parts might have 
acquired such current philosophical ideas as Paul exhibits, without 
special training, — which Picavet elsewhere (p. 22) would also imply. 
Such a thesis as Picavet's must fall heavily on the ears of those who 
have sought to make a trained philosopher out of the writer of the 
Epistle to the Romans. That Epistle is little considered by Picavet; 
and his other citations frequently make as much against as for his 
thesis. Moreover, he softens considerably the opposition between 
Christian and Greek thought, in contrast with his earlier emphasis 
(Esq., Ch. Ill, IV). However, we may gather that the proof is still 
in processu (p. 138), and the effort will undoubtedly have the effect 
of stimulating research. Its importance for his chronology is of 
course very considerable; but sharply outlined chronology is the last 
thing to contend for where the direction of one's labors is toward 
the obliteration of such distinctions. 

The attempt at classification of the mystics arose in the course of 
his studies of Roscellinus (p. 73), and illustrates the separating of 
essential from accidental in his comparative method. The classifica- 
tion is unique, being an attempt to combine the principles of perfection 
and of pathology (Ribot and Thulie). It is threefold: those who seek 
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(1) complete perfection of personality (moral-aesthetic-intellectual); 

(2) one-sided perfection, making use of theurgy; and (3) no attain- 
ment of perfection, being essentially morbid. Each of the first two 
is divided further into three subordinate groups. However, after 
making these distinctions, Picavet calls attention to their inexactness 
and the non-chronological character of the classification. This seems 
much like bankruptcy of the original intent of the essay. Indeed, 
since all men strive in some sense toward perfection, and certainly all 
philosophers do as admitted (p. 97, cf. note p. 393), the classification 
might as well be of men or philosophers as of mystics. This is another 
unwitting illustration of the supreme importance attached by our 
author to the religious moment in man's thought. But the study is 
of real value in the corrected perspective it gives to the pathological 
element in the history of mysticism. It also exhibits how very 
difficult is classification in this realm, and it may give one a new 
respect for the quaintly complex classification attempted by Matthai. 

The Baconiana constitute a quarter of the whole work, as follows: 
editions of Roger Bacon's works, past and future (X); Peter of 
Mar court, master in experimentation (XI) ; John, the disciple of 
Bacon (XII) Bacon's criticism of his contemporaries (XIII); and 
the two cultural tendencies of the thirteenth century (XIV). The 
delimitation of the problems, clarity of exposition, and stimulus to 
further research make all of these important contributions. All but 
one (XII) had previously appeared, in whole or in part. Two other 
studies have appeared since: "La place de Roger Bacon parmi les 
philosophes du xiii'e siScle" (Oxford Essays on Roger Bacon, 1914, 
PP- 55~88); and "Roger Bacon, la formation intellectuelle d'un 
homme de genie au xiii'e siScle" (Rev. d. Deux Mondes, I'er juin, 1914, 
pp. 643-674). These are both in the author's best manner, and excel 
any of the Bacon studies in the Essais. His special work in this field 
goes back to 1893, when the program of studies at the Hautes-Etudes 
included Bacon's alchemy, and 1894, when the three Opera were care- 
fully examined. After a lapse of eight years the program provided 
liberally for research on Bacon (1 902-1 907). And since 191 1 Picavet 
has continued such study himself, and has directed candidates at the 
Sorbonne in the same field. He is therefore to be counted among the 
growing number of Baconian specialists; and his last publications 
would indicate an ever increasing admiration for this genius who has 
been so much misunderstood by critics and admirers alike. 

One of the important contributions of Picavet has been his emphasis 
upon the twofold tendency during the 13th century. In addition to 
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the dialectical movement represented best by Thomas Aquinas, there 
was the other which took due account of exegesis and science as 
represented by P*.oger Bacon. And our author believes that the 
Church, by following the latter, could have avoided both Renaissance 
and Reformation. In 1904 Picavet presented this important idea 
before the Congress of Religions at Basel. In the same year Hilarin 
Felder published his important work (Gesck. d. wiss. Stud. i. Franzis- 
kanerorden), and two years before had appeared Hirsch's relevant 
study (Nolan's Gr. Gram. Rog. Bacon, Introd., sect. i-v). It is 
unfortunate that in republishing (Ch. XIV) Picavet has not made 
full use of these works, whereby he might have improved the historical 
setting here and added to his texts here and elsewhere. In Felder's 
work particularly the matter is presented in much better perspective. 
There (0. c, pp. 402 ff.) it is made plain that the educational program 
had split on the rock of Dialectic, to which Paris gave exaggerated 
emphasis while Oxford retained the Trivium and the Quadrivium 
complete. The broader setting thus given would indicate that Bacon 
was not the originator though he was a most important part of a great 
movement; and for this view there is ample corroborative material in 
Bacon's own works. With this in mind one is less apt to be misled 
by the admiration which arises so naturally in reading Bacon alone. 

In expressing the belief (Ch. XIV, cf. pp. 20, 230, and both more 
recent articles, passim) that the Renaissance and the Reformation 
might have been avoided, Picavet would seem to be misled by his 
sympathetic estimate of Bacon. It comes oddly from one who 
emphasizes so strongly the need and place of the French Revolution 
in the history of thought, and who has done so much to prove the 
persistent force of deep-rooted ideas. " Man does not abandon 
overnight all the ideas that have nurtured his spirit during the 
centuries," as he says so appropriately with Descartes in mind (Esq., 
p. 73). If, then, the penetration and triumph of the scientific ideal 
has been necessarily very slow, it would seem vain to assume an 
exception in this instance. In such matters it is after all a struggle 
between institutional demands and individual initiative; and Bacon 
was too devoted a religionist to make allowance for this or even to 
see it. The fact is that Picavet oscillates between insisting that 
Bacon must be kept in the midst of his contemporaries (as do Saisset 
and Charles) and making him a real modern; notably he seems to 
have lost his earlier conviction that Bacon is not to be regarded as a 
forerunner of Positivism. But all who accept Picavet's "religious 
thesis" will be on their guard against any such violation of it as would 
be here involved. 
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The problems of biography (Ch. XI, XII) are of real importance in 
connection with Bacon's intellectual development and doctrine. 
Concerning John the conclusion is reached that it is impossible to 
identify him; very wisely, in the present -state of our knowledge. 
Picavet has presented most of the material in attractive form, but 
has omitted an important passage in the Opus Majus (II, p. 171, cf. 
Op. Tert., ed. Little, p. 61), whose puzzling and abrupt transition to 
"two youths" we may hope Picavet will attempt later to elucidate. 
Concerning Peter of Maricourt the conclusion is reached, after 
examination of certain passages not heretofore considered in this 
connection, that Charles was in error in making Peter of Maricourt 
both scientist and linguist. Picavet believes that Bacon's references 
are to two separate individuals, the scientist Peter Peregrinus and 
the linguist unknown. The reasoning involves the identification of 
Peter of Maricourt with Peter Peregrinus, and the improbability 
that the latter was a theologian. The systematic collation of data 
from Bacon concerning Peter makes the study a valuable one. In 
the absence of conclusive proof Picavet's conclusion is given as tenta- 
tive (p. 254), but it would now seem to be his definite conviction 
(v. Rev. d. Deux Mondes, I. c. pp. 659 ff.). 

Charles' identification of Pete- of Maricourt with Peter Peregrinus 
is accepted by Picavet on the basis of the striking parallels enumerated 
by the former. However, there is a passage which has not been used 
by Picavet or any one else, so far as I know, — although Thompson 
(Proc. Brit. Acad., Vol. II) and Picavet {Deux Mondes, I. c, p. 658) 
may possibly have noticed it — which is of great importance in this 
connection. In the Opus Minus (p. 385) Bacon refers briefly to the 
astrolabe, and adds the significant words: "hoc quidem fieri debet de 
magnete." This reference to the magnet is most significant, if one 
bears in mind the contents of Peregrinus' Epistola de Magnete (written 
at Lucera, in Italy, in 1269). Unless there were at that time two 
scientists at work on the magnet and the astrolabe, we may take the 
identification as herewith complete. The "Parisius nuper fuit" (Op. 
Maj., II, p. 208) has also a significance overlooked by Picavet; this 
is just what might be expected of one who merited the surname " Pere- 
grinus" in that day. And a similar significance would lie in the refer- 
ences to the burning mirror (to which may be added Op. Maj., II, 
pp. 221, 486, 535, 538). 

Picavet's identification of the above scientist with the scientist 
elsewhere described by Bacon proceeds, I believe, on the assumption 
of a stricter terminology than can be attributed to Bacon. Assuming 
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such literal interpretation as Picavet seems inclined to accept, an 
even higher degree of probability may be secured from the passages 
cited and others. But the counter-passages, with their new con- 
siderations, force proof back into conjecture, in the present state of 
supplementary external evidence. Our author's rejection of the 
identification of the exegete with William de Mara is rather summary 
(note, p. 406), considering that Berger and Denifle accepted it. The 
rejection would rest on the improbability that a man described 
implicitly as contemporaneous with Robert Grosseteste, Thomas of 
St. David, and Adam Marsh, and explicitly as among the "senes" 
about 1267 {Op. Tert., pp. 88 ff.), could have been a leader against the 
Thomists in 1282 or 1284 (the date of William's Correctorium). But 
the history of theology exhibits that it is just the older men who 
frequently lead against innovation. Moreover, Picavet would thus 
commit himself to the existence of two great exegetes, with the 
resultant discrediting of Bacon's emphasis upon the extreme rarity 
of such gifts; and he thereby impairs the very source of his induction. 
The further publication of works out of these times, including William 
de Mara's, is much desired for determinative data in all such matters. 
It is expected that a complete edition of Bacon's works will result 
from the Oxford anniversary of last June. Its importance is great 
not only for conclusive determination of many points of Bacon's 
doctrine, but also as touching his historical credibility. Two of the 
studies (X, XIII) are important with reference to the latter. The 
most important part (pp. 218 ff.) of Chapter X is that concerning the 
much desired complete edition, and was written for the purpose of 
stimulating such an undertaking (p. 68). Picavet's splendid gifts 
for apercu and program are here well exhibited, and he gives many 
valuable suggestions. He calls public attention for the first time, I 
believe, to the important indication which Bacon himself gave, for 
identifying the original- manuscripts sent to the Pope, namely, certain 
marginal marks. But Picavet's uncertainty concerning their extent 
(p. 222) can be corrected, I think. By adding two passages {Op. Tert., 
p. 68, and ed. Little, p. 61) to those mentioned by Picavet, there would 
remain no doubt that such marginal marks, for t^e purpose of facili- 
tating the Pope's reading, were made in some parts of all three Opera 
and successively increasing in r umber. To be sure, if Mandonnet is 
right, the Opus Minus and Opus Tertium may not have reached the 
Pope {v. Rev. Neo-scol., no. 77 and 78, 1913); but this writer's mis- 
understanding of "scriptum principale" makes against the view which 
he advocates. In any case, the indicated importance of the marginal 
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marks would still remain. Picavet makes no mention where it might 
be expected (pp. 258 ff.) of the difference between the Epistola 
(Gasquet) and the Opus Tertium concerning the period during which 
the disciple John had been with Bacoh; Mandonnet makes much of 
this, and it is very imp rtant for the history of the three Opera. 
With such men as Picavet, Mandonnet, Duheim, and Little actively 
interested in the matter, we may hope for an early consummat'on of 
the desired complete edition. The latest list of the works and manu- 
scripts, revised to date, will be found in the Bacon Essays, Appendix 
by Little. 

Bacon's credibility is a problem of serious moment for the historian. 
There has been a tendency to discount the evidence of Bacon because 
of his apparent exaggeration, while at the same time the very dearth 
of material and the importance of the particular data furnished have 
caused the historian to give Bacon's statements high rank. In recent 
years, however, Mandonnet has made a real problem of the matter 
{Siger, etc., 2 ed., I'me pt., pp. 239 ff.). Picavet makes no reference 
to Mandonnet's treatment, but his study of Bacon's criticism of his 
contemporaries (Ch. XIII, cf. also the later studies referred to above) 
will do much to dispel the clouds of suspicion created by Mandonnet. 
"Bacon's eulogies and criticisms are significant for doctrine rather 
than for fact" (p. 278). And he might have added that at least two 
of his eminent contemporaries also resorted on occasion to similarly 
severe criticism, — Albert against reactionaries, and Thomas against 
heretics. Bacon's own consciousness of the severity of his criticisms, 
frequently expressed, is the best evidence of sincerity in his statements; 
for the rest, only external evidence can be finally determinative. 

Picavet's freedom and learning and method give a peculiar value 
to all contributions from his pen. His rare combination of com- 
prehensiveness of view with mastery of detail, the best modern 
scholarship with clarity of exposition, and originality with sound 
judgment, make him a leader in the best sense of the word. And it 
is much to be hoped that he may succeed in completing the task which 
he has set for himself. Horace C. Longwell. 

Northwestern University. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By John 
Theodore Merz. Volume IV. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 1914. — pp. xii, 825. 
The two earlier volumes of this work, of which the first appeared 

in 1896, were devoted to the "History of Scientific Thought in the 



